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ABSTRACT 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning 
Disabilities addressed a perceived and documented need for more 
effective interventions for use by adult literacy tutors when working 
with clients with learning disabilities. It provided training and 
technical assistance for tutors, adult basic education/General 
Educational Development program teachers, and program supervisors in 
the teaching of metacogni t ive strategies to adults with learning 
disabilities. The program also trained adult literacy tutors in 
strategic teaching methods and reasonable accommodations. Twelve 
adult educators participated in the initial training workshop. Topics 
included barriers for individuals with learning disabilities; 
metacognit ive strategies; and reading strategies. Twelve adult 
educators, most of whom had attended the first one also participated 
in the second workshop. Content focused on memory and writing 
strategies. The final topic was use of reasonable accommodations. 
Each participant was contacted 1 month after the initial workshop to 
discuss progress. Two had taught the strategies to the students. 
(Appendixes include workshop materials.) (YLB) 
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Title: The Literac y Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities 
Project No.: 99-3058 Funding: $14,392 

Project Director: John P. Branson Phone : (215^ 524-5096 

Agency Address: 150 James Hance Court. Exton. PA 1S041 
Description : 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities (LPALD) was a collaborative 
effort between the Chester County Adult Literacy Consortium, The Chester County Intermediate 
Unit and the Pennsylvania Department of Education. The project addressed a serious need to 
provide specialized services for adults with learning disabilities who often find themselves 
underemployed and socially inhibited by their disability. 

The LPALD provided training and technical assistance to Adult Literacy and Basic 
Education personnel on ways to assist adult students with learning disabilities. The primary 
focus of the project was methods for teaching learning strategies. 

Objectives : 

• To equip adult literacy tutors with strategic teaching skills. 

• To improve the performance of learning disabled adults in the area of reading for information 
through the use of metacognitive strategies. 

• To improve the performance of learning disabled adults in the area of written expression 
through the use of metacognitive strategies. 

• To familiarize adult literacy tutors with accommcdations available to learning disabled adults. 

Target Audience: 

Adult Literacy Trainers and Tutors. Adult Basic Education Teachers, Program Supervisors. 

Methods of Evaluation : Inten/iews, observations and questionnaires 

Findings: 

While the inservice program served as a good introduction to teaching learning 
strategies, on-site technical assistance was necessary to assure implementation. 

Conclusions : Such a project can be successful provided adequate time is provided for planning 
and scheduling. 

Descriptors : 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities (LPALD)addressed a 
perceived and documented need for more effective interventions for use by adult literacy tutors 
when vyorking with clients with learning disabilities. The LPALD provided training and 
technical assistance for tutors, ABE/GED teachers and program supervisors in the teaching of 
metacognitive strategies to adults with learning disabilities. The value of metacognitive 
strategies over more traditional remedial models has been demonstrated through extensive 
research (Berger and Reid,1989; Malone and Mastropieri 1S92; Wang. Haertel and Walberg, 
1990; Harris and Pressley, 1991; Schumaker and Deshler, 1984). The LPALD sought to 
extend the use of such strategies to adults in non-academic settings. 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities was conducted between 
September 1992 and June 1993. In addition to improving the reading and writing skills of 
adults with learning disabilities through the use of metacognitive strategies, the project 
attempted to train adult literacy tutors in strategic teaching methods and reasonable 
accommodations. 

The LPALD was a collaborative effort between the Chester County Intermediate Unit and 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education's Adult Basic and Literacy Education Programs. 
Primary responsibility for the implementation of the LPALD rested with John Branson, 
Director, and Dr. Joseph Rogan, Strategy Trainer. Administrative assistance was provided by 
Carol Brane, Director of the Adult Literacy Consortium. 

The following report is intended to assist Adult Literacy Tutors and Adult Basic Education 
Professionals when working with clients with learning disabilities. This report should also 
prove useful to other professionals working with adults who are experiencing difficulty with 
basic literacy skills. 



Those wishing a copy of this report should contact: 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 
The Division of Adult Basic and Literacy Education Programs 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
-Or- 

AdvancE 

PDE Resource Center 

School Library Media Services Division 

Bureau of State Library 

333 Market Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 

Statement of the Problem 

Individuals with learning disabilities are found in a variety of adult settings. Many of 
these adults continue to experience learning problems throughout their lives (Rogan and 
Hartman, 1990). Data compiled by Deshler, eL al. (1982) suggest that learning disabled 
students* basic skill development appears to plateau at the fifth or sixth grade level by the time 
they reach high school. In addition, they often display deficient executive processes such as the 
ability to plan, monitor and evaluate their performance (Deshler, Schumaker, Alley, Warner 
and Clark 1982). 

Learning disabled adults often encounter difficulty in the areas of vocational adjustment 
and social interaction. They tend ♦o live "day-to-day,* rarely setting long-range goals (Alley, 
Deshler, Clark, Schumaker, and Warner 1983). 

Given the plateauing effect described above, a traditional remedial model offers little to 
the learning disabled adolescent or adult. The use of metacognitive strategies, however, coupled 
with an arsenal of reasonable and available accommodations, can greatly expand the learning 
disabled person's ability to acquire, retain and retrieve vital information (Berger and Reid 
1989). 



Goals and Objectives 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities attempted to: 

• Equip adult literacy tutors with strategic teaching skills, 

• Improve the performance of learning disabled adults in the area of reading for information 
through the use of metacognitive strategies, 

• Improve the performance of learning disabled adults in the area of written expression 
through the use of metacognitive strategie'i, 

• Familiarize adult literacy tutors with accommodations available to learning disabled adults. 

Procedures 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities addressed the above stated 
goals and objectives by providing training and technical assistance to practitioners in the field 
of adult basic and literacy education. 
Phase I - Planning 

As the initial step in the planning process, the project director and the coordinator of the 
Adult Literacy Consortium met to discuss several programmatic and administrative issues 
pertaining to the LPALD. Specific needs were identified and a preliminary timeline was 
established. Various means for publicizing the project to maximize participation were also 
explored. 

The project director then scheduled a full-day planning session with Dr. Joseph Rogan, 

strategy intervention trainer, to discuss and plan the first full-day inservice program. A 

tentative agenda was developed including the following topics: 

What is a learning disability? (Simulation activities and sensitivity training) 

Reading Demands vs. Reading Skills 

Learning Strategies (Preview) 

Teaching Learning Strategies (8 step process) 

The Paraphrasing Strategy (RAP) - a reading strategy 

TRACK - Reading Strategy for non-texts 

Guided Practice 

Having established the content for the initial training session and a tentative timeline, 
the project director then attended the September 24. 1992. meeting of the Chester County Adult 
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Literacy Consortium to discuss the project and encourage participation by all members of the 
Consortium. While the overall response to the project was very positive, it became 
immediately apparent that the proposed schedule for the two inservice programs needed to be 
adjusted due to conflicts with other scheduled events. The program coordinators noted that they 
would be unable to free their staff members from their instructional duties because they did not 
have budgets for substitutes. Participants would, therefore, have to donate their time for the 
training. Since many of the potential participants were volunteer tutors with day time jobs, the 
program coordinators suggested that the two inservice programs be scheduled on Saturdays. 

The project director worked closely with the coordinator of the Adult Literacy 
Consortium and the strategies intervention trainer to identify convenient times for the two 
large-group inservice presentations. November 14, 1992 and January 9, 1993 emerged as 
the most appropriate dates for the two programs. The project director then developed a 
flier/registration form which was disseminated to all members of the Adult Literacy 
Consortium (appendix A). The workshops were also promoted by word of mouth and various 
newsletters including the Cabrini College Adult Education Staff Development Center Newsletter. 

The strategies intervention trainer developed materials and overheads to compliment his 
presentation. Copies of these are included as appendix B. 
Phase IM mplementation 

Attendance at the initial training workshop was somewhat disappointing. Approximately 
12 adult educators participated. One possible explanation for the poor level of participation 
might be that many individuals who were already volunteering a substantial amount of time to 
adult literacy projects were reluctant to take more time away from their personal lives for 
training. The inability of the project to pay a stipend for participation or to pay for substitutes 
to allow instructors to attend the training sessions as part of their regularly scheduled 
contribution of time may also have adversely affected attendance. 



During the morning session, Dr. Rogan engaged the participants in a number of activities 
designed to demonstrate many of the frustrations and hurdles that individuals with learning 
disabilities encounter in everyday life. The knowledge and experience of the participants 
varied, but most had little or no formal training in the area of learning disabilities. 
Next, Dr. Rogan discussed how setting demands influence the performance and ultimate success 
of the individual with a learning disability. Participants identified potential barriers within a 
variety of settings. Dr. Rogan then explained how the use of metacognitive strategies can enable 
the individual to use his or her basic skills in the most efficient manner possible and thus meet 
the demands of the setting. 

During the remainder of the first workshop, participants learned the eight step method 
for teaching strategies. Dr. Rogan stressed to all in attendance the importance of following the 
prescribed process, since research had confirmed that this process not only assured that the 
student learned the strategy, but also that he or she could generalize it across settings. 

Two reading strategies, RAP and TRACK, were introduced. RAP is a simple three step 
strategy developed at the University of Kansas to assist students in paraphrasing paragraphs. 
While it can be applied to various types of writing, it lends itself best to academic texts. Since 
many of the students with whom the workshop participants worked rarely used formal text 
books. Dr. Rogan introduced TRACK, a similar reading strategy which he had developed 
specifically for application to non-academic reading materials. 

At the end of the program, the project director asked all participants to think of a 
particular student/client with whom they worked who might benefit from the use of the 
sirategies covered during the workshop. He then asked that the participants teach the strategy 
to that student and share the results. The director also noted that he would be available to 
provide technical assistance to anyone wishing help and that he would be in touch in the near 
future to check on progress. 
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Follow-up 

Approximately one month after the first workshop, the project director contacted each of 
the participants to determine degree of implementation and needs for technical assistance. 
Several of the participants were unable to be reached by phone. Of those contacted, three 
indicated that they had successfully taught the strategies a number of students. Those who had 
not yet introduced the strategies to their students had made plans to do so prior to the second 
workshop scheduled for January 9, 1993. All participants indicated that they would attend the 
January workshop. 
Workshop II 

The second workshop had to be postponed due to snow. Rescheduling proved to be a 
tremendously complicated task. To assure maximum attendance, each participant was contacted 
by the director or his secretary to determine a convenient time. Unfortunately, this pushed the 
training session back to February 27,1993. 

Twelve adult educators participated in the second workshop. Most of the participants had 
also attended the first workshop, although this was not a prerequisite. Content for the second 
workshop focused on memory and writing strategies. The morning session began with a review 
of the reading strategies covered in workshop I and the eight-step teaching process. 
Participants who had attended the first workshop were asked to share their experiences teaching 
the strategies. Several people reported that they had successfully taught the strategy while 
others indicated that they had not yet introduced the strategies or had done so unsuccessfully. 
For those who had difficulty teaching the strategies, Dr. Rogan assisted them in analyzing their 
methodology to assure that they had adhered to the eight step process. Most had not. Dr. Rogan 
then demonstrated how the used of the eight-step method could assure a better outcome. 

Following the review. Dr. Rogan introduced the use of memory strategies through an 
activity which demonstrated how successful learners automatically use strategies to help them 
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remember factual information and lists. He then compared this to individuals with learning 
disabilities who generally do not use strategies spontaneously. Two simple mnemonic strategies 
were demonstrated LIST and F/flSr (appendix C). These were followed by two writing strategies 
WRITER(cops) and XhB ERROR MONITORING STRATEGY, Participants were given an opportunity 
to practice each strategy and were provided guidance and feedback as they did so. 

The final topic covered during the second c/orkchop was the used of reasonable 
accommodations. Participants learned that while learning strategies are among the most 
efficient and effective interventions for use with individuals with learning disabilities, they 
may not be applicable in every situation. Under these circumstances, reasonable 
accommodations such as Books-on-Tape. spell checkers, extended time etc. should be utilized. A 
brief discussion as to what constitutes a reasonable accommodation ensued. A list of resources 
was also provided. 
Follow- Up 

Following the second workshop, the project director conducted a series of site visitations 
to determine the degree to which participants were teaching the strategies and to provide 
technical assistance if necessary. Most of the participants observed had introduced the 
strategies to their students. Few, however, had followed the eight step teaching process 
necessary to assure mastery and generalization. The project director reviewed the eight step 
process with those who had not used it and encouraged them to try it in the near future. 

Some of the workshop participants were program supervisors and had little direct 
contact with the adult students. They, therefore, had not had an opportunity to teach the 
strategies and had not yet taught them to the teachers/tutors whom they supervised. The project 
director agreed to present two mini-workshops for teachers and/or tutors who had not attended 
the two Saturday training sessions. The first mini-workshop was to be provided for teachers 
working within the West Chester School District's GED/Adult Literacy Program. 
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Unfortunately, this program was canceled at the last minute by the program supervisor due to a 
scheduling conflict. Another two-hour presentation was provided for volunteer tutors working 
in conjunction with the Bayard Taylor Memorial Library Adult Literacy Program (appendix D). 
This program centered on the obstacles individuals with learning disabilities face in everyday 
life and how the use of learning strategies can help to minimize the impact of these impediments 
to success. 

Positive/NegativQ Results 

The first objective of the project, Equip adult literacy tutors with strategic teaching 
skills, was successfully accomplished. Each of the participants were taught the eight step 
process and provided written r,aterials as back-up. Those participants who had not mastered 
the eight-step process were provided with technical assistance and review. 

The degree to which the second objective, Improve the performance of learning disabled 
adults in the area of reading for information through the use of metacognitive strategies, could 
only be assessed indirectly since the project only worked with the adult educators rather than 
the students themselves. Observations and follow-up discussions with project participants 
suggested that this objective was partially achieved. Several of the participants attempted to 
teach the strategies to their students without following the prescribed process. In those cases, 
the outcomes tended to be poor. Following the first workshop, two participants reported very 
good results with their students. 

The third objective. Improve the performance of learning disabled adults in the area of 
written expression through the use of metacognitive strategies, was also measured indirectly. 
The results were very similar to those for the second objective. 

The final objective of the project. Familiarize adult literacy tutors with accommodations 
available to learning disabled adults, was successfully achieved during the second workshop. 
Participants were able to identify and discuss reasonable accommodations. They were also able 
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to explain when the need for an accommodation was indicated. 
Evaluation TenhnlgtiAR 

A variety of informal assessments were conducted throughout the project to determine 
progress and future needs. Following the initial workshop, participants were asked to respond 
to five questions. 

1 . What did you expect to get out of ♦his workshop? 

2. What did you get out of this workshop? 

3. Was the presentation clear and understandable? 

4. How will you use what you learned? 

5. What type of additional help or information would you like in the future? 
Re^nses 

1. Participant responses to question one were fairly consistent. Participants anticipated 
learning specific ways to help their students learn or prepare for the GED. 

2. All respondents indicated that they had learned strategies which they would either use with 
their students or would pass on to their tutors and/or colleagues. One respondent noted that 
she learned the difference between what she was doing and what she should be doing to make 
her students more independent. 

3 . All respondents indicated that the presentation was clear and understandable. One respondent 
added that the program was very interesting and another respondent noted that she had 
received a lot of information which she would need to mentally review. 

4. Several teacher/tutors cited specific strategies which they would teach to their students. 
Another respondent identified specific content areas where she felt the use of the strategies 
would be useful. One respondent noted that she already used these strategies with her 
students. Two of the program supervisors in attendance indicated that they would share the 
information with the tutors whom they supervised. 

5. Responses to question five were very general. Most simply requested updates and/or 
additional information when it became available. No one requested technical assistance or 
on-site follow-up. 

As mentioned earlier in the report, the project director also contacted each participant 
one month after the initial workshop to discuss progress. The director asked participants 
whether they had taught any of the strategies to their students and, if so, whether they felt that 
they had been successful. One respondent indicated that he had taught the strategies to 23 of his 
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students. He reported that the students had been very enthusiastic and he felt that the lesson was 
a success. Another participant Indicated that she had found the strategies to be very useful for 
her 20 - 23 year old students. Most of the respondents Indicated that they had not yet taught the 
strategies to their students, but intended to do so In the future. 

Following the second workshop, the project director conducted a series of on-site 
interviews to determine the degree of Implementation and the need for assistance. Two project 
participants chose to teach a strategy to their students during the observation. In one case, the 
teacher described and modeled the strategy (steps 2 and 3) of the eight-step process. Another 
participant described, modeled and directed verbal practice (steps 2 - 4) with an evening 3ED 
class. This participant reported that she had also taught the writing strategy through step 5 to 
her class and intended to complete the entire 8 step process. Several of the participants stated 
that they had described the strategies to their students (step 2) but had not performed any of the 
other steps. The project director reviewed the teaching process with these participants to 
assure that they understood the procedure and the importance of adhering to it. 

Two participants noted that, as program supervisors, they had little opportunity to work 
directly with students and had not yet shared the information regarding strategies with their 
volunteer tutors. The project director offered to present a two-hour introductory workshop for 
the tutors during one of their regularly scheduled evening training sessions to address the need 
for sharing information with the field staff. Feed back from those participating in the 
introductory training was very/ positive. 
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Dissemination 

Copies of this report will be distributed to AdvancE East and AdvancE West. A copy will 

also be submitted to the Educational Resource Information Center (ERIC). Those wishing 

additional information about the project may contact: 

John P. Branson 
Supervisor of Federal Projects 
Chester County Intermediate Unit 
150 James Hance Court 
Exton. PA 19341 

Conclusion 

The Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabilities (LPALD) was a collaborative 
effort between the Chester County Adult Literacy Consortium, The Chester County Intermediate 
Unit and the Pennsylvania Department of Education. The project addressed a serious need to 
provide services for adults with learning disabilities who often find themselves underemployed 
and socially inhibited by their disability. 

While the overall project was a success, several unanticipated issues restricted the 
project's ability to reach all those who could have benefitted from participation. Scheduling 
workshops proved to be a major problem. Late notification that the LPALD would be funded 
immediately placed the project behind schedule. Since most of the member organizations of the 
Chester County Adult Literacy Consortium had already confirmed their calendars for the year, it 
was very difficult to schedule the two training workshops without conflicting with an already 
scheduled event. The inability to pay for substitutes and/or pay a stipend for attendance also 
inhibited participation. 

Future projects which draw upon participants from many different agencies and 
organizations should schedule events well in advance, prior to the finalization of participating 
agency calendars. Scheduling problems could also be minimized if workshops could be scheduled 
during the regular work period. The paying of stipends could encourage off-hour participation. 
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n3tE OfESTE^COW^SWrnfTLITBrnyC^ 

Teaching Rdults uiith Learning Disabilities: 

Strategies far Success 

r.^^^J: m^*^®'^^ ^°?.!"' Director of the Alternate Learner's Project at 
rtfl nSL^f^®r^?^^^L^N.P^®^^^^2 teaching and learning strategies 
?e%'i?nTand\^^^^^^^ ^^^^"'"^ Improve t^helr 

Participants will: 

• learn practical strategies proven tc Increase reading compre- 

^fPrJ^? ^k';IU'?9 '^^^^^^ adolescents and adults with 
learning disabilities, 

• gain hands-on experience using each strategy 

• receive guided practice and feedback as they learn the strategy- 
building process, and 

• receive on-going technical assistance as they begin uslnq 
strategy Intervention with their clients, 

WHO: GED/ABE Teachers, Adult Literacy Tutors and Trainers from Chester 
County. 

WHEN: Session 1 - November 14, 1992 
Session 2 - January 9, 1993 

TIME: 8:30 A.M. - 3:00 P.M. (both sessions) 
WHERE: Educational Service Center at Oaklands (Map on back) 
COST: Funded by the Literacy Project for Adults with Learning Disabllltes 

Registration Form" 



Name 



Agency 



Positioii 



I will attend: session 1 



session 2 . 



both sessions 



For more information, please contact John Branson at 524-5096 
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Session One- 



Joseph ^o^A ,Ga.D 
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CHER 

WILLIAM JAMES 

THOMAS EDISON 

HARVEY GUSHING 

PAUL EHRLICH 

WOODROW WILSON 

AUGUST RODIN 

GEORGE PATTON 

F.W. WOOLWORTH 

WALT DISNEY 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON 

NELSON ROCKERFELLER 

LEONARDO DiVINCI 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

BRUCE JENNER 

JACKIE STEWART 

MIKE GRAVEL 

STEPHEN CRANNEL 

TOM CRUISE 

AGATHA CHRISTIE 

LARRY SILVER 

RICHARD SANDS 

JOSEPH GENTILE 

JEFFREY GALLET 

JACK SUPERKA 

GREG LOUGANIS 

LORETTA YOUNG 

JOHN BON JOVI 



... had something in common. 
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Chapter 8 I Cell Growth and Reproduction 

Asexual Reproduction 

One method of reproduction is Mexuairepnxfuclion. Asex- 
ual reproduction means producing oflspring from one 
parent. The offspring is an exact copy of the parent because 
it has the same genes. Asexual reproduction occurs mainly 
in lower plants and animals, such as bacteria, molds, algae, 
and protozoa. 

The process of asexual reproduction can occur in a 
number of ways. These include binary fission, spore produc- 
tion, budding, and cloning. In all these methods, the 
ofEspring forms through mitotic cell division. 



^K^sion. The simplest form of asexual reproduction 
^^p^urs when an organism simply splits in two. Unicellu- 
lar organisms such as bacteria, algae, and protozoa 
reproduce this way. This type of reproduction is called 
Bulon. If the two resulting cells arc of equal size, this 
process is called blnmry EMBton. 
• Spore Production. Some organisms, such as certain molds 
you see growing on old bread or rotting fruit, reproduce 
asexually by means of spores. Sporesare extremely small 
asexual reproductive cells. Once formed^ the spores arc 
set free from the parent. 

■ Budding. In budding, a single cell forms a small bud, or 
knob. The bud pinches free from the parent cell. The 
parent cell can then form another bud. The buds may 
grow and become parent cells themselves. 

■ Cloning. Cloning is a method that can be used to repro- 
duce certain plants. In one method a single cell, such as a 
leaf cell, can be placed in a nutrient. The cell multiplies. 
The resulting cells differentiate into roots, stem, and 
leaves. A complete plant develops from a single cell. The 
advanuge to cloning is that an exact duplicate of the 
original is made every time. 

But what about cloning people? It is not possible at 
this time, but some scientists believe it may be possible 
in the future. G^mplex organisms can't be cloned easily, 
because they have more very specialized cells. 
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What Are G#na$7 Genes are the units of heredity. The 

code that determines the Inherited characteristics* or r\A/t 

traits, of an organism is called the genetic code. The code is A/1 ( 5 

in the form of a long, spiraling molecule of DNA. Each . 

hereditary trait, like the color of your eyes, your upright P^l^^fUpn • 

walk, the type of bark on a tree, and the shape of a leaf, is ^ 

controlled by one or more genes. The strands of DNA in a 

chromosome may carry hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 

genes. 
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MODEL PASSAGE 



WANDERING IN THE WILDS^ 



Backpacking offers freedom found in no other type of wilderness travel. However, 
you must know what to expect when you hike off Into the wilderness. There will be no 
piped water or shelters to use. There will be no tables to eat from and no grills to hold 
your pots and pans. There will be few trail signs to guide you. You must know how to 
follow a map. You will be on your own. 

Still, there are countless places you can go. Try an overnight trip to a mountain 
or stream. Follow an unmarked trail that seems inviting. A trial run will help to tone up 
muscles and show up mistakes in plans. During a short trip, you will not suffer too badly 
if something has been left at home. 

Experienced backpackers pride themselves on being able to travel light. With 
many, weight savmg is a game. Some cut towels in half and saw the handles off 
toothbrushes to save ounces. They measure out just the right amount of food needed and 
put It in plastic bags. Plastic bags are lighter than cardboard. There are dozens of tricks 
to save ounces that add up to pounds. uw^cua ui 

w«..n«cS°'''t^' ^" important thing to keep in mind. Sneakers are cool and cheap. For 
youngsters who are growing, the heavy-soled, ankle-high sneaker is best. Rubber is 

fn^thiiTn Ji! J^u^°'"^ " .^^1: ^^^'^ ^^^'"Ps Prefer the shoepac above 

nla^^ Jifi .nH "'^'^ P°P"'^^ '"^^^^^l hiking. 

It wears well and is soft. It can be waterproofed to shed snow and rain. 

Leather soles on boots are slippery. Most hikers use rubber or cord soles When 
the soles wear out. thick rubber lug soles can be put on. These grip theTcS<rweli. 

ihi^u should fit comfortably over two pairs of socks, one thin and one 

thick. They should protect the ankles and support the foot. They have to wUhstand lonq 
^^^nn?^- °r ^"1 ^"^^ ^^^^ ^ell broken in befor^ the trb A 

Svho^Sl^fnr''^"" P"'^ °^ Ski boots are for skiing and 

Si h^ron 1 c fo/. horseback r<Jing. Footwear with eyelets and lacing have proved best 
for hiking. A wise hiker always brings an extra pair of laces. 
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IJ^VA) s^AOuld s{udei/it5 r^dd stuff cfthertKan "teyfeoks? 




By JOE BERGER 

SfajOTtmter 

Clever chef Kai Tien-Chyu serves up the tas- 
tiest milkshakes in town and crackpot customers 
line up around the block to gulp 'em down — 
knowing full well that the savory shakes are made 
from squished termites! 



And dingbat diners at Kai's 
Kaohsiung House restaurant 
swear the bug-guts-and-ice* 
cream concoction not only 
tastes terrific, it cures every- 
thing from hemorrhoids to 
heartburn to boot 

"I used to be very sickly ail 
the time with colds and sinus 
and terrible attacks of gas, but 
now I drink the \termite shakes 
twice a day and.Fve never felt 
better," potbelUed business- 
man Mok Tsui lold reporters 
in Beijing, China. 

"My friends and I started 
drinking them because the 
restaurant is close to where 
we work and they taste so 
good. None of us believed Kai's 
ad where he said the things 
would make us feel great, too. 

"But now we have tried it 
and we know that squashed 
termites are the best medicine 
in the worid.** 

Craffy Kai started whipping 
up his scrumptious critter 
shakes after Chmese scientist 
Yang Siqi told his countrymen 
that termites have magical 
powers and that wolfing down 
a few would cure anything that 
ails yoiL 

**My business wasn't doing 
so good and I was trying to 
think of something that no one 
else was serving, something 



that would make people sit up 
and take notice," the eatery 
owner recalled. 

"And when I read about the 
termites, I thought what a 
great idea — Tve got a whole 
attic full of those things right 
in my own home. 

"I figured if I gathered them 
up, I could make a great dish 
out of them and keep them 
from eating my house at the 
same time." 

So cagey Kai started blend- 
ing the little wood munchers 
into milkshakes, ran :: couple 
of ads in the newspaper — and 
laughed all the way to tlie bank 
as peabrained patrons began 
beating down his door to buy 
'em. 

"To teil you tlie truth, I've 
never tried one myself because 
I don't like eating bugs," said 
the shameless shakemaker. 
''But my customers insist 
they're delicious and that if 
you're sick, they'll make you 
well just like that 

"I had one guy tell me my 
milkshakes cured his prostate 
cancer and a woman said she 
was going bald till the shakes 
made her hair come back. I've 
heard so many stories like 
that, I'm beginning to think 
I've really hit on something/' 
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The Five Phases of Mitosis 

Mitosis is one continuous process, but for convenience it is 
described as having five phases. These phases are illus- 
trated in figures 8-3 through 8-8 (whitefish mitosis). 

Int^rphQM The inrefp/tue it not really considered part 
of cell division. It is actually the period between divisions. 

Much of a cell's life is spent in this period. 
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CALVIN and HOBBES 



I OCHT WKHT TO GO TO 
SCUOOL. I ^HT W^W 
TO KNO)K 




TM^sH I W\KT TO.' I 
UKOERST^HD TUEK' 



By Bill Watterson 
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May 24, 1993 

John Branson 

Supervisor of Federal Projects 
Chester County Intermediate Unit 
150 James Hance Court 
Exton, PA 193^1 

Dear John : 

We would like to thank you for providing our adult literacy 
tutors and staff with an excellent program last Monday 
evening on teaching adults with learning disabilities. 

Several of our volunteer tutors told us this week at our 
training workshops that they enjoyed your program and 
learned quite a lot from the information presented. Our 
tutors attend training workshops that we conduct in order 
to work with adult students individually through the Adult 
Literacy Program, Many of these adult students have 
apparent learning difficulties, so it is very beneficial 
for our tutors tc have a greater knowledge of learning 
disab ilit ies . 

In the future, we hope that you might be willing to share 
your knowledge and experience with a new group of tutors. 
Please also make us aware of any presentations 
that are being held in Chester County for the 
literacy tutors and staff. 



or wor ksho ps 
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Thank you again for your very worthwhile presentation. 



Sincere ly , 



Susan Calio 
Alice L . Peters 
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